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unnatural vice (Strafford pleaded he was not omniscient, and a clergyman applying for a bishopric would hardly confess to sodomy). And it was High Treason that Pym had to prove.
Finally, there were the charges relating to the last eighteen months. Stafford had betrayed the King by engineering the dissolution of the Short Parliament, counselling the continuance of ship-money and the raising of other unparliamentary revenue; he had urged aggression against Scotland, and the reduction of England by Irish troops: when war with Scotland came, Strafiord had deliberately betrayed the King's army to defeat at Newburn Ford. The last charge was too ridiculous to be pressed. To approve ship-money, sanctioned by the judges, was hardly treason; and Strafiord had fought against the dissolution of Parliament.
When Stratford had replied to the several charges, he pleaded, in final defence, that such as the Lords considered proved could not possibly amount to High Treason. The only dangerous accusation was that relating to the Irish troops. Sir Harry Vane charged Strafford with recommending at Council that they should be used against the disaffected in England; Vane said that he had taken notes of his words, but the King had ordered him to burn them. There had been six other Councillors present: Laud was now in prison, Finch abroad; the other four denied that Strafford had given any such counsel.
The impeachment was breaking down. It was useless to plead that the details of the evidence were immaterial, because Strafford was a notorious enemy of Liberty. Even if it were true, the Lords were a Court of Law and they were there to see justice done on strict proofs. There was one remedy for Stafford's enemies to adopt: Pym eschewed it, and the proposal came from Hazlerig, Lord Brooke's brother-in-law: the Commons must drop the impeachment and substitute Attainder. No judicial procedure was necessary, no examination of evidence. The Lords ceased to be a Court of Law. The Commons must 15